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PAN-AMERICANISM 
DISCUSSION 1 

Mr. Peter H. Goldsmith, Director, Pan-American Division, 
American Association for International Conciliation: I should like 
very much to have this audience in a hall without any doors, but with 
plenty of windows and with chairs none too comfortable, for two 
hours, in order to pour upon you some of the things I have to say 
upon this subject. I must try, however, to say them in ten minutes. 

Two prerequisites are demanded for whatever people do together. 
Always and everywhere intellectual and social co-operation must be 
preceded by good will and acquaintanceship. When good will is 
lacking between individuals or nations, no kind of co-operation is 
possible. When it is present, every obstacle in the way of a good 
understanding and a profitable interaction can be overcome. 

Events attest the existence among ourselves of good will toward 
the peoples of America. Those who have had opportunity for per- 
sonal observation in the other countries, and those who have pene- 
trated the thought of their citizens by reading, know that this good 
will is not a peculiar possession of our own, but that in each of the 
republics a commanding group of serious and patriotic thinkers 
shares these kindly feelings. The first prerequisite then exists. 

Yet mere good will, although essential, and the only possible basis 
of friendly international action, does not bring people together in 
intelligent co-operation. We have dallied for a perilously long 
period in the nebulous and unproductive regions of sentiment and 
oratory. In our international conferences we have voiced amiable 
feelings toward one another in well-chosen phrases ; but it is gener- 
ally admitted that our kind intentions have not assumed a practical 
form. However, the fact that a gathering of the present serious 
character, composed of busy men of affairs, is being held for the 
purposes for which this one has assembled, is evidence that we are 
now determined to express our good will by means of effective co- 
operation. 

Granted then the good will, both on our part and on the part of 
similar groups in the other countries, and a rational resolve to em- 

1 At the afternoon session, May 31. 
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body it in practical helpfulness, what is the first step that Temains 
to be taken ? It is this : men of light and leading throughout Amer- 
ica must become acquainted, for intellectual acquaintance naturally 
and necessarily precedes intellectual and social co-operation. 

Partners in business cannot co-operate successfully unless they 
have at least a fair knowledge of each other's mental, moral and 
physical characteristics. In the effort to know each other, history 
enters into consideration. Partners begin to judge each other upon 
the basis of the past. Each is concerned with the other's business 
career, his preparation, and his known reaction to a variety of cir- 
cumstances. From a knowledge of the past they proceed to the 
scrutiny of the present. From the past they extract information as 
to each other's reputation; from intercourse they gather knowledge 
of each other's character. 

This reciprocal knowledge can hardly exist without a means of 
communication. It is generally conceived that partners ought to 
understand each other's language. The terms they employ in their 
contracts between themselves and jointly with others must be clear 
and unequivocal, and they must comprehend each other in the plan- 
ning and management of their affairs, if they would co-operate effec- 
tively, and avoid disagreement and disaster. 

If this be true of partners in business, that is, in a relation in 
which men meet upon a single plane only and for a sole purpose, 
how much more is it true of individuals and of states in the manifold 
relations of commerce, politics, society, intellect and morals? 

The nations of America may be conceived of as partners united, 
unconsciously, or consciously and voluntarily, in the vast and inter- 
esting adventure of creating a comfortable and beautiful world in 
which to develop a free, happy and peaceful humanity. Accident 
or destiny has linked them together, to a relative degree, by their 
geographical proximity, and to an absolute degree by their experi- 
ence, the exigencies of their previous isolation in America, their 
present dependence upon one another, and the similarity of their 
political organization and national ideals. The welfare of this hemi- 
sphere, if not indeed of all men everywhere, through the long future, 
depends in a very vital manner upon what the nations of America 
shall think and do in these momentous hours. 

Nevertheless, the intellectual leaders of the American republics 
are but ill prepared to meet the demands of the present situation. 
With good will and an honest desire to co-operate, they do not know 
how, because they are not acquainted with one another. They are 
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kept apart by the barriers of language, distance, infrequent and un- 
satisfactory postal and telegraphic communication and passenger 
transportation, and they tenaciously hold erroneous ideas regarding 
one another. It must, therefore, be admitted that the situation is 
difficult. However, we of America are ingenious, and when in earn- 
est, we persevere until we accomplish our purpose. We shall yet 
devise a way. Nevertheless, there opens a wide chasm between latent 
good will, of which there seems to be no dearth, on the one hand, and 
effective national co-operation between those who, by right of broad 
and elevated thought and kindly and patriotic motives, ought to dom- 
inate the councils of the nations, on the other. 

How, then, in view of the hindering obstacles, may we become 
acquainted? This problem could be readily solved if we had a com- 
mon language and were nearer to one another. If all the Americans 
spoke one language, say English, Spanish, Portuguese or French, the 
chief difficulty would never have existed. We should all have known 
each other at least as well as the people of the United States and 
England now know each other in spite of being separated by an 
ocean and the memory of two sanguinary wars. 

Even lacking a common vehicle of communication, we could know 
each other as well as the people of the United States know those of 
France, if we of the north had a little Spanish or Portuguese, and 
pur southern neighbors had a smattering of English, and we ex- 
changed visits with each other as frequently and extensively as we 
ourselves are wont to visit France in normal times. However, we 
neither have a common language, nor have we of America been 
given to traveling from north to south and from south to north 
across the equator. 

It is true, we have held international congresses during these latter 
years, and all Americans may congratulate themselves upon the de- 
gree of success which has attended such conferences, at least as a 
means of making us acquainted with one another. Yet international 
conventions do not establish acquaintanceship between entire peoples. 
Only exceptional persons attend these gatherings, and of these but a 
few have sufficient command of the two principal languages em- 
ployed in our inter-American congresses to enable them either to 
understand the proceedings or to acquire that knowledge of the in- 
stitutions and the social and intellectual life of the countries where 
the congresses take place which is of more importance even than 
mere attendance upon public meetings. Congresses at best are neces- 
sarily superficial; they bring together but small groups, and they 
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partake too much of the nature of pageantry and parade to afford 
opportunity for that tranquil and extended interpenetration of spirit 
which is essential to intellectual comprehension and social intimacy. 
Knowledge of history, of the road by which peoples have reached 
their present state, of national heroes, ideals and aspirations, of liter- 
ature, art, the progress of the sciences, the degree and methods of 
education, of even so humble and commonplace a subject as geog- 
raphy — in fine, the establishment of a community of ideas on the part 
of the various groups of international well-wishers — is what is 
needed before there can be any co-operation between peoples. 

There is no short cut to acquaintanceship, however. International 
relations, like individual relations, to be real and enduring must be 
natural and not artificial, must be matured by growth, and not made 
to order by fiat or legislation. Whatever is the result of growth is 
slow. The nervous titillations of international rallies, however agree- 
able and spectacular, do not take the place of serious study, travel, 
correspondence, and earnest and extended thought. 

The business of getting acquainted with our kind of people in other 
countries is no trifle. We have lost time. Our southern friends are 
better prepared than we are. Our preachment regarding inter- 
national ignorance must therefore be addressed in the main to our- 
selves. We know Europe, Asia and Egyptian Africa. Europe we 
have known throughout our brief history because we originated there ; 
southwestern Asia and Egypt we learned about after a fashion in 
childhood as a feature of our training, since our religion came from 
there ; and of the Far East we have known somewhat since the days 
when Salem shipmasters returned from China, Japan, India and the 
eastern islands laden with rich wares and stores of curious knowl- 
edge; but up to two decades ago we were densely and inexcusably 
ignorant regarding the peoples of our own America. Even now we 
who are interested in international questions and have achieved a 
somewhat broader outlook should probably be surprised to learn how 
limited is the knowledge of the mass of our people in this respect. 

Our American neighbors have a clearer and more ample knowledge 
of us than we have of them. It is only natural that they should 
have, since we are the shining mark, being larger, richer, more im- 
pressive, and, in a manner, pioneers in independent government. 
The cottage knows more of the palace than the palace of the cottage. 
Admitting this, our past indifference to the intellectual wealth that lies 
toward and beyond the equator is something inexplicable, even when 
we make due allowance for our necessary preoccupation in the mate- 
rial tasks that absorbed our energies in the past. 
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Perhaps the burden of blame rests upon the directors of instruc- 
tion, who have almost totally failed to turn the attention of the 
young southward in their studies. It is not difficult to believe that 
our young people would have found as much interest and instruction 
in stories about Pizarro, Almagro, Valdivia, Affonso de Mendoza, 
Cortes, among the conquerors and settlers, and Miranda, Bolivar, 
San Martin, Sucre, Bermudez, Paez, Hidalgo, Guerrero, Morelos, 
Sarmiento, Alberdi, Artigas, and even Lopez, among the military and 
political leaders of the later days, as they have in those regarding the 
great figures of Europe and Asia. 

It does not speak well for our North American international con- 
sciousness that those who lay so much stress upon Concord, Lexing- 
ton, Bunker Hill, Valley Forge, Saratoga, Charleston and York- 
town, should not be able to call the name of a single South Ameri- 
can battlefield made sacred by the blood of heroes shed in the struggle 
for independence. We can hardly take pride in the fact that the 
name of the person who was probably the greatest literary woman 
of America, the Mexican Sor Juana Ines de la Cruz, is not known 
to any considerable number of even our people of culture. 

To our fellow Americans of the southern countries, the names of 
Poe, Whitman, Longfellow, Emerson, Mark Twain, Cooper, Irving, 
Bret Harte, Edison and Carrel, are as familiar as those of the 
equally great Ercilla, Ruiz de Alarcon, Bello, Heredia, Avellaneda, 
Echeverria, Acuna de Figueroa, Ricardo Palma, Ruben Dario, 
Oswaldo Cruz, Ameghino and Jose Toribio Medina. In respect of 
international knowledge, our neighbors have outdistanced us; for 
they not only know Europe as well as we, but they also know us 
better than we know them. 

How shall we begin? How can we get at the minds, under- 
stand the point of view, penetrate the varied consciousness of the 
other Americans? How shall we surmount the numerous barriers? 
The material barriers in the way of communication — those of in- 
efficient telegraphic, postal, passenger and freight service — will be 
diminished naturally in response to the demands of economic exi- 
gencies. Our chief concern therefore is not with them. Our first 
task is in the nature of a self-preparation. We have need of 
knowledge. 

Much may be said in favor of the proposition enunciated by 
President Butler, at one of the dinners given in New York to the 
delegates to the Second Pan-American Scientific Congress last 
year, that the future Pan-American ought to be bilingual. It would 
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be difficult to overstate the importance of Spanish for us, and of 
English for the other Americans at the present moment. South of 
us are spread broad and rich fields of knowledge. Spanish is the 
sickle we need for the harvest. The increased interest in the teach- 
ing and study of Spanish to be observed throughout the "United 
States, and of English in the other countries, augurs well for the 
future of American relations. While, however, we are all becoming 
bilingual, it is of prime importance to awaken the interest of our 
young people in their American neighbors by including in the 
schemes of popular education proper courses of study upon the 
geography, history, literature, institutions and varied character of the 
peoples with whom destiny has linked us for future co-operation. 
Also much can be done by translation. Probably more North 
Americans know French literature by means of translation than by 
reading it in the original. Our libraries and homes could be ap- 
preciably enriched by placing in them translations of at least a 
few score of the noble specimens of literature produced by the 
Americans who have expressed themselves in Spanish or Portuguese. 

We cannot all go to our national neighbors, nor can we bring 
them to our doors, in order to establish with them a community of 
thought and ideals ; but books, magazines and newspapers, common- 
place as they are, like bread and water, air and all essential things, 
are felicitous instruments for bridging space, time and temperament, 
and these are never totally inaccessible to resolute and intelligent 
people of good will. 

I have outlined the needs and the difficulties. May I now give 
you four words, as they say in Spanish, regarding some practical 
achievements with which I have had the honor to be connected? In 
addition to the many institutions which are fostering the study of 
Spanish here, and of English in the other American countries, the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace for three years, through 
the instrumentality of its Division of Intercourse and Education, has 
spent considerable sums to promote the study of Spanish and of the 
history and geography of the southern countries in the summer 
schools of more than four score important universities, colleges and 
normal schools in the United States. 

Last year the Carnegie Endowment gave to an institution of 
Buenos Aires a carefully selected, catalogued and equipped library 
of ten thousand North American books to serve as a symbol of 
good will, and as a permanent interpretation of the thought, feelings 
and activities of the people of the United States in that great capital. 
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It fell to my lot, as the representative of the Endowment on the 
occasion of the presentation of the library, to emphasize the need 
of an exchange of literature between all our countries, and later, 
to speak in universities and colleges in six of the principal South 
American countries upon some of the great themes emphasized by 
present world conditions. Many books were collected and brought 
back for use and distribution in the United States. 

Another practical manifestation is the establishment by the 
Carnegie Endowment of the magazine, Inter-America, the publica- 
tion of which was begun in May, and which is to be issued alter- 
nately, one month in Spanish, made up of diversified articles trans- 
lated from the periodical literature of the United States, and the 
next in English, composed of articles translated from the periodical 
literature of the American countries of Spanish or Portuguese speech. 
This magazine is intended to overcome somewhat the barrier of a 
diversity of language, in order to establish a community of ideas 
between all the peoples of America. 

Another undertaking is the creation of the " Inter-America " li- 
brary, which is to consist of translations of a number of our best 
books into Spanish, and of a number of the best books of the other 
American countries into English. Several translations have already 
been made, and the books will soon begin to appear. 

One other practical expression may be mentioned. The Endow- 
ment has appropriated a sum sufficient to buy and transmit con- 
siderable collections of North American books to fifteen institutions 
in Brazil, Uruguay, Paraguay, Chile and Peru. Efforts will not be 
spared to put at the disposal of our institutions similar collections 
of works by Spanish and Portuguese Americans. 

Apart from the activities of the Division of Intercourse and Edu- 
cation of the Endowment which look toward the drawing together 
of the American peoples, the Division of International Law and the 
Division of Economics and History are co-operating, not only in 
the study of conditions that affect international rights and relations, 
but also in aligning the leaders of the nations upon the basis of 
international law, rectitude and conscience. 

Ygnacio Calderon, Minister from Bolivia: When we speak of 
supporting and defending democracy in the world we do not refer 
simply to political organization. Supporting democracy means 
something more than that ; it means the acceptance by the countries 
of justice, freedom and liberty. Those great principles have been 
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put in the human soul as its eternal and invariable guide, just as 
the law of gravitation has been established for the orderly movement 
of the heavenly bodies. We have never heard of a properly managed 
republic starting a career of war and conquest. That is why we 
consider democracy the sure guarantee of peace. 

Morality is the first condition of human relation, whether per- 
sonal or national. I will illustrate my idea. If every member of a 
partnership honestly and directly puts all his efforts into the busi- 
ness of that company, the company will succeed. If however, one 
of them forms a scheme to seize for himself the profits of the com- 
pany, the company may be ruined, after a career of progress and 
prosperity ; and simply because of the lack of honor of one partner. 

It is the same thing with nations. You cannot conserve the peace 
of the world by making wars, or by making leagues of nations to 
keep peace by making war. The nation that breaks a treaty acts 
like the partner who forgets the welfare of his company. We have 
a perfect example of that. Germany signed all treaties of The 
Hague; she signed the guarantee of the neutrality of Belgium; 
but when her rulers thought they needed a place in the sun, she 
broke those treaties. And already at that time, you must not for- 
get, Germany had its place in the sun all over the world. Germans 
were accepted as the best and most desirable citizens not only in 
this country, but all through South America. German agents had 
spread their business all over the world. Even in England, many 
merchants and clerks in the counting houses and banks were of 
German origin. 

The Germans thought that they needed a place in the sun. Why? 
Because they thought they should have the direction, the supreme 
power of the world, and therefore they did not hesitate to turn into 
a scrap of paper one of the most sacred conventions among nations. 
When President Wilson says that it is necessary to make war in order 
to make the world safe for democracy, that means that we must 
make the world safe for good faith, for the respecting of other peo- 
ple's rights and freedom. 

It is fortunate that this country has really at heart those principles 
as a guide for its policy. The proof of it is what the United States 
has done in Cuba. According to the standards of European politics 
you had a right to take Cuba and hold it, but you left it. You left 
the country well organized, and after having given the people free- 
dom, left them to rule themselves. That is of the true spirit of 
democracy and good faith, with which the United States granted 
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liberty to Cuba. Why was that? Because more and more the 
United States is coming to understand the democracy of morality, 
and the teaching of respect for the rights of other people. Those 
sentiments will go on increasing, and will, I trust, become the in- 
variable rule of this country. In Cuba all nations have the privilege 
of the open door to do business, even if there are certain treaty 
advantages granted mutually between the United States and Cuba. 
Instead of keeping the island as a colony with a dissatisfied popu- 
lation, you have a grateful country that acknowledges its enjoyment 
of independence as due to you. 

This was a fulfilment of the great principle that every people 
should choose their own government. That also is the basis of 
Pan-Americanism, which means simply the good faith and harmony 
of all the republics on this continent, the assurance that no matter 
what their state of development, they shall have the privilege of 
directing the affairs of their own country. There is a great differ- 
ence between America and Europe in this respect, and nothing 
proves this more plainly than a look backward at the history of the 
Old World and the New World. The combinations of monarchies 
in Europe have never been able to maintain peace there, because they 
dictate governmental policies simply in their own private interest. 
With us, on the other hand, the people have a part in everything and 
it is in their welfare that we are principally concerned. 

I have also something to say about the Monroe Doctrine. That 
doctrine, as you well know, was the declaration of a free people, 
notifying the great Holy Alliance of Europe that the western con- 
tinent had been devoted to the cause of freedom and democracy. 
The Monroe Doctrine was promulgated when South America was still 
fighting for its independence in the fifteen years' war which ended in 
1825. The present stand taken by the United States is simply an 
extention of the application of the Monroe Doctrine. 

No nation in the world was originated in the same way as the 
United States, which was founded by men who loved freedom above 
everything in the world. They found in this great new world, filled 
with the promise of natural wealth, with its great fields, its beautiful 
rivers, its enormous mountains full of mineral wealth, the promised 
land of justice and liberty. In Massachusetts, as in Maryland and 
the other sections, the English colonies grew in the practice of justice 
and law. Therefore if the United States should tomorrow invade 
any other country, it would be acting contrary to the principles of 
those who founded this country, and the spirit in which it has been 
established. 
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It is unfortunate that some men in this country preach the doctrine. 
" Forward to Panama." Not only is such a doctrine contrary to 
your ideals, but there is no occasion for it. Merchants, speculators, 
miners — everybody that intends to develop honestly any kind of in- 
dustry is welcome. The door is open, and it is not necessary to 
compel that which is freely given. We to the south of you respect 
the rights of all, and are mindful of our duties. If your citizens 
can go and make fortunes there, you do not have to increase your 
territory. If you go after more territories, it will bring an increase 
of duties and responsibilities, difficult problems of mixed races. 
You are happy in having here a homogeneous nation inspired by the 
same principles, belonging for the most part to one single race ; if you 
have in the South the presence of the Negro race, I will say frankly 
that it is a punishment for the crime of bringing those poor Negroes 
from their homes to make them slaves here. 

Before the War of Secession the politics of the United States con- 
tained an element of irreconcilable conflict. The selfish interest of the 
South dictated an increase of the number of slave states ; the North, 
on the other hand, was interested in counterbalancing the southern 
power. Hence the profound truth of Lincoln's statement that the 
country could not exist half slave and half free. Slavery was 
abolished, and we on this continent are devoted before God to the 
cause of freedom, security and the welfare of every nation. I hope 
that we shall always repudiate conquests and war, but not merely 
because we have treaties ; for treaties can be turned into scraps of 
paper. Our treaties must be written in our conscience, in the very 
depths of our heart; and everyone of us must know that the United 
States and the other countries of America alike have a respect for 
their duties and their obligations. The western hemisphere is and 
must be the home of democracy, justice and peace. 
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